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He was no ascetic, rather an Epicurean of the
nobler sort; and he had this one great merit,
that he succeeded so far as to be happy. " I love
my fate to the core and rind," he wrote once;
and even while he lay dying, here is what he
dictated (for it seems he was already too feeble to
control the pen) : " You ask particularly after my
health. I sitppose that I have not many months
to live, but of course know nothing about it I
may say that I am enjoying existence as much as
ever, and regret nothing." It is not given to all
to bear so clear a testimony to the sweetness of
their fate, nor to any without courage and wisdom;
for this world in itself is but a painful and uneasy
place of residence, and lasting happiness, at least
to the self-conscious, comes only from within.
Now Thoreau's content and ecstasy in living was,
we may say, like a plant that he had watered and
tended with womanish solicitude; for there is apt
to be something unmanly, something almost das-
tardly, in a life that does not move with dash and
freedom, and that fears the bracing contact of the
world. In one word, Thoreau was a skulker.
He did not wish virtue to go out of him among
his fellow-men, but slunk into a corner to hoard
it for himself. He left all for the sake of certain
virtuous self-indulgences. It is true that his
tastes were noble; that his ruling passion was to